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*8peech of Hon. Watter A. Burvetan, of| 

' Dakota, on the subject of Indian Affairs in 

the United States and Territories, delivered 

in the House of Representatives, Feb. 9, 1869.” 
(Continued from page 52 ) 

Where are these brave Delawares now ?— 
They have been driven from this last perma- 
nent home down near the Canadian river, and 
a pitiful tract of eighteen miles square is all 
the territory that remains for this once mighty 
nation which was to fourm a State; to have 
tepresentation in Congress; to hold the vast 
lands held by them in 1778 by fixed bounda- 
‘ties as an independent State. That pitiful 
tract of eighteen miles square of land would 
hardly furnish sepulture for the heroes of that 
mation who have sacrificed their lives in 
battle in two great wars, and for the martyrs 
of that nation whose blood has been shed and 
7 hearts have been broken by the tyr- 

‘@nay, ingratitude and cruelty of this magna- 
ae s Government, whose Christian mission 

as been proudly proclaimed to the world to 
be to protect, nourish, cherish, civilize, edu- 
cate and defend these wards and pupils of 
American civilization! With the history of 
this Indian nation before us, these friends of 
William Penn, these allies and soldiers of 
George Washington, these allies and soldiers 
of General Harrison, will not be disturbed in 
their new home until some adjoining maraud- 
ing band of pale-faced robbers covet it and 
apply to the Government of the United States 
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to further protect, cherish, and befriend their 
ancient allies, the Delawares, by driving then? 
back té the waste of the American desert, 
where they will perish of hunger and furnish 
a poor repast for the prairie wolves ! 

The confiding Indians believed in the sin- 
cerity, the lasting good faith of the Govern- 
ment when they made these first treaties. I 
now ask this House and the nation if their 
loss of all faith and confidence in this Gov- 
ernment and its people is not as just as it is 
here easily accounted for? Every: one of 
these treaties was made with the most solemn 
assurances on the part of the Government 
that all of their provisions should be fulfilled, 
knowing at the same time and intending, 
without even suggesting it to the Indians, 
that they were to be violated by this moral, 
Christian nation, whenever a profitable oppor- 
tunity should present itself. 

I have dwelt thus long upon the dealings 
of our Government with the Indian tribes of 
the country to show that our past and present 
wars and disturbances with these people are 
justly chargeable to heartless usurpations, 
national bad faith, and cruel treatment to- 
ward them, and not to the faithlessness of a 
few Indian agents, about which we have 
heard so much of late ;—especially from the 
chairman of the Military Committee of this 
House, who appears to be the champion of 
the measure which proposes to turn the man- 
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agement of all our Indian affairs over to the 
War Department. 

Never before were such insignificant causes 
assigned for such terrible consequences. A 
nation scourged with war, robbery, and mur- 
der for three-fourths of a century, for the 
crimes of an exceptional few of its people, 
while the most flagrant wrongs are allowed 
to go unpunished! Who so unmindful of the 
teachings of history, who so blind to the deal- 
ings of God with the nations of the earth, as 
to believe that the ‘terrible war, the fiery 
trials, the fearful carnage, the wide-spread 
desolation, and all the horrors from which 
our nation is now emerging, crippled, impoy 
erished and demoraliz.d, have been caused 
by the cruelty of a few hard task-masters to 
some of the four millions of poor downtrod- 
den slaves, whose shackles and chains, if not 
literally riveted upon them, have been sanc- 
tioned by the Federal Government and recog- 
nized by the Constitution and laws, from the 
first dawn of our national existence. 

It was the violation of the laws of human- 
ity, the laws ordained of God for the preser- 
vation of the human race, to break the bonds 
of sin and elevate the souls of men, that has in 
all ages drawn down his vengeance on guilty 
nations. In the exercise of this divine retri- 
butive justice we see by the light of history 
such exhibitions of His irresistible power, of 
His unfailing justice, and of His eternal 
judgments, that I tremble in view of the ter- 
rible record of my own nation, which must 
be judged before “the high Court of Heaven.” 

Where are the Assyrians, the Egyptians, 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans? 
Where are the cities of Babylon, Nineveh, 
Tyre, Thebes, Jerusalem, and Tadmor of the 
wilderness? Rome, once the mistress of the 
world, captured savages from the Briton and 
the German tribes, more barbarous and untu- 
tored than our own, and used them to grace 
her cars of conquest and furnish combatants 
in the arena of the Coliseum, where they were 
matched in deadly strife against their fellow- 
savages or ferocious beasts of prey, Where 
are the descendants of these savages now? 
Where are the descendants of their Roman 
oppressors ? 

Are we imitating the examples of the pa- 
gan Romans? We do not capture our red 
brethren and exhibit them in mortal combat 
with each other or beasts of prey in our pub- 
lic theaters and parks for the amusement of 
the populace, but we are, and have always 
been, engaged in robbing them of their lands, 
in degrading, murdering, and exterminating 
them without regard to age or sex. This is 
the direct effect of the past and present In- 
dian policy of this Government. While the 
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Christian philanthropists are offering up the 
supplications and making every effort to semg 
the gospel to distant heathen lands, there 
to be found not only self-styled philanth 
ists and professed Christians, but ministe 
Christ even, who openly advocate the ext 
mination of their Indian brethren with th 
same tongue that preaches the divine doctring 
of love to our neighbor and “ peace on es 
and good will toward men.” 
These shameful transactions have not beeq 
confined to the poor Creeks, Cherokees, ang! 
Delawares alone, but they have extended 


































every tribe in the country which is under the hh 
control of Federal authority, and the ma Sioux 
who cannot see other and more potent Taran 
causes for our Indian wars than the dishonesty India’ 
of agents, of which we have heard so mu the of 
of late, is as ignorant of their true cause ag Docin 
he would be of the contents of a volume by fore | 
the character of its binding. I tell you, sig 6.4 | 
it is for the sins of the nation, for its cruelty Rous 
to these people, that we are, and have beeg§ 4, } 
for years atoning. B them 

The failure of Congress to make timely ap§ 4, 4;, 
propriatious, and the holding back of sup§ \.., , 
plies, have done much to irritate the Indiang, el 
who, in many instances, have starved and chief 
frozen to death on account of the delay ig see tl 
their delivery. The failure of the Goverm§ 4).5, 
ment to afford protection to their lives and tory 
property upon their own reservations, wher@§ }.2y, 
they have been guaranteed perfect security 4. ] 
and uninterrupted tranquillity, has also had§ 7, 4;, 
its influence in destroying the confidence Off por, 
the Indians in our sincerity. But, among§ og, 
other existing causes for our troubles, therg  « 
have been unprovoked, cold-blooded murdem§ 4, 4: 
of peaceable Indians by roving adventurem§ ;,.. 
in the West, and the indiscriminate slanghter ple, 
of individuals, families, and whole camps T 






even, by the Federal soldiery; to a few im 
stances of which I will call the attention of 
the House. é 
An outrage so horribly cruel as to exceeil 
almost the bounds of belief was committed 
upon the Indians at Fort Kearny in 1836 
The facts were substantially as follows: t 
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young Indians belonging to a party of Chey= § 4. 
ennes were sent to the road to beg some t& J ‘toy 
bacco of the driver of a mail wagon. T oth 
driver fired upon them, whereupon one Of gn, 
them, as the Indians themselves afterward ’ 
said, “ being a fool and mad,” shot an arrow oo, 
and wounded the white man. The chief of] 80 
the Cheyenne party, on seeing this, ran oyt fw} 
with others to the protection of the mail ye 
driver, and punished the young Indian whog 44. 
had shot the arrow by whipping him accord- 9 4}, 
ing to the Indian laws. But this whipping} 4p 
did not wipe out the Indian boy’s offense pa 





An “Indian outrage” must, of course, be 
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Made out of the case and the military be|cade and part of a deliberate plan on the 
AE called upon to avenge it. The next day, ac-| part of the Indians to massacre the troops 
mM cordingly, the troops from the fort variously | and plunder the fort. . . ‘ ‘ 
gailied forth and attacked the Cheyenne} The massacre by Chivington at Sand creek, 
ty, who refused to fight them and ran | in Colorado, by which hundreds of men, wo- 
® away, leaving their horses, bows and arrows, | men, and helpless children were butchered in 
SE and robes in camp. Six young braves re-| cold blood, is another striking instance of our 
% mained behind to make something like a for- | cruelty. 
malsurrender. They went upto the soldiers,| During the massacre in Minnesota, in 1862, 
“SB threw down their arms, and held out their | several white women and children were taken 
e8 hands in sign of submission, and were merci- | captives and carried to the Upper Missouri. 
# lessly shot down in- cold blood when dnly a| Through the interposition of Colonel Galpin 
jer the few yards from the troops. and a number of friendly Sioux, who ex- 
During the summer of 1854 some bands of | changed their own horses for them, two wo- 




























; MABE Sioux were encamped within six miles of Fort | men and five little girls were ransomed and 
tential Laramie. They were regarded as friendly | returned to their friends in Minnesota. The 
we Indians, and were oy terms of friendship with | Indians who had performed this act of hu- 
) MUCH the officers of the fort. A man froth a neigh- | manity traveled down to the Yancton agency, 
Ue boring tribe, whose relations had the year be- | a distance of four hundred miles, where they 
me YE fore been slaughtered by the troops of the| were to be reimbursed for this act by the 
reli fort, happened to be among these bands of | Government. Week after week passed away, 


Sioux. Some Mormon emigrants passed by 
© heeg the Indian camp, and a gow escaped from 
them and ran toward the Indian village. The 
Indian whose relatives had been killed, by 
way of revenge for the loss, killed the cow. 
Complaint was made at the fort, and the 
chiefs, on being called upon, said they would 
see that reparation was made for the damage 
which had been done. But this was not satisfac- 
tory to the commanding officer. He detailed a 
brevet lieutenant with a company to arrest 
the Indian. The company proceeded to the 
Indian Camp with two pieces of artillery. 
Demand was made of the chiefs; but the 
offending Indian said to them: 

“T have taken a lodge here. Iam willing 
to die: you have nothing to do with the mat- 
ter; the responsibility is not upon your peo- 
ple, but-upon me alone.” 

This remark was no sooner made to the 
lieutenant than he fired, killing one man and 
crippling the principal chief. The chiefs 
rallied and exhorted the men to commit no 
outrage. Their influence controlled the action 
of the Indians; but a drunken interpreter 
excited the lieutenant and caused him, per- 
haps, to fire his cannon. The next thing was 


and neither clothing nor food came to the re- 
lief of these faithful friends. Despairing of 
early relief, one morning ten of their number 
came to me fora letter, stating who they 
were, and obtained permission to go out and 
hunt for the support of themselves and fami- 
lies. The third morning out, and when on 
Ponca creek, about twenty miles back of Fort 
Randall, which post was then garrisoned by 
the Sixth Iowa cavalry, a Captain Moreland, 
in command of some twenty men, overtook 
them. They presented him with the letter I 
had given them for protection, whereupon the 
captain requested them to leave their arms 
and go with him to the fort for food. The 
Indians obeyed, but had not proceeded eighty 
rods when the brutal captain ordered his men 
to fire upon the Indians, who were in advance ; 
and murdered nine out of the ten in cold 
blood on the spot. The tenth member of the 
party escaped and bore the horrible tidings 
of this damnable tragedy to his kindred far 
up the Missouri, while the bones of his com- 
rades still remain on that fatal spot to chron- 
icle the foul deed and point unmistakably to 
the cause of the Sioux war which followed 
with fearful and just retaliation, and cost the 
the sounding of the war-whoop, and the lieu- | Treasury of the nation more than $30,000,000 
tenant and some of his men were killed. The | and the loss of hundreds of innocent lives. 
others ran and were pursued by the Indians,| These and other outrages of a kindred 
and every man of them was slaughtered. character, added to the causes heretofore 
Who will say, reasoning from analogy and | named, are the sources of all our difficulties 
common sense, and especially from a philo-| with the Indians of this country, while most 
sophical view of Indian character, that the | of the tribes located on reservations with an- 
whites were not to blame in this case? And | nuities, and under the control of agents, have 
yet, concealing or distorting the facts, the | remained peaceable and friendly in spite of 
ears of the public were made to tingle with | the oft-repeated declaration that the dishon- 
the report of “ another Indian massacre,” and | esty of these agents has been the sole cause 
an official announcement from the War De- | of our difficulties with the peuple. The only 
partment deluded the Government and people | Indian tribes that have been properly pro- 
into a beligf that the affair was an ambus-| tected in the peaceable possession of their 
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reservations since the adoption of the Federal | sighed and thought, what a poor, us 
Constitution are those that have been under | being Iam! But no; God had assigned 
State and not under Federal rule. In no in-| her a lot which she had accepted with re 
stance have these tribes commenced any hos- | nation to His will; and all who saw her, 
tilities against the State or Federal authority. | marked the sweet, submissive spirit 

The New York and New England Indians, | which her afflictions were borne, felt that@ 
members of the most warlike tribes in colo-| was her mission of love and good to th 
nial times, have never exhibited a single act | around her, and doubtless it was blessed. - 









































of hostility during the past eighty-five years ; —_— minds, 
and as the cordon of civilization has been For Friends’ Intelligencer. add an 
drawn more closely around them, they have THY BIRTHRIGHT. unders 
abandoned their nomadic and savage habits| « What profit shall this birthright do to me?"=a! oberlie 
and adopted and cultivated the arts of civil- Gen. xxv. Sag “Prov 
ized life. There seems to be a tendency in the min > 





In view of these facts, which are the result | of many of our young people to underval 







of eighty-five years’ experience, and in view | the advantages accruing through a birthright #¢ P’ 
of the utter failure of the Federal manage-| jin the Society of Friends. weeks 
ment of Indian affairs and the destruction of| Like the fainting Esau, weary and without anxiet 
the noblest of the tribes under its charge, it | spiritual strength, they are ready to exclaims © ho 
is a question for the gravest consideration of ‘What profit is this birthright to me?’ 9 physi 
Congress whether it would not be better to| Some of the older members, seeing in theigg offspr 
turn over to the States and Territories the | children and others this feeling manifested that t 






future management and control of the In-| are almost ready to acknowledge that ouf 
dians within their borders. Such a change | ancestors made a great mistake, and to queg 
ean by no possibility place the Indians in a| tion, whether the time for such a change if) 
worse situation than they are now under the | discipline as will release our children from i 












control of the General Government. It} obligations, is not near at hand. ~ comn 
might save them from further wars and deso- Before, however, we decide, let us conside ! Ni 
lations, and the national treasury from the| what are the rights conferred? and what theg atten 
enormous drain produced by fraud, military | requirements imposed ? Tif yo 
ambition, lawless rapine, and interminable| ‘The birthright is older than history. It gg your 
wars resulting therefrom. the earliest manifestation of that precedenegg men' 

The Federal power is too far removed from | which one exercises over others, dating baek! laud 
these helpless children in the far West to be| to the foundation of human institutions and§ bow 





able to defend them against rapacious fron- | combinations. fp anxi 
tiermen, who seek incessantly to destroy them| _In its first application, it defined the Patrieg thos 
and to possess their property while the State | archal Successor—the eldest son—who, by! the 
and the territorial authorities are on the| virtue of being first-born, became heir at they © 5 
ground, ready and willing to do justice. None | death of the Father or Patriarch to all the infa 
are so well fitted to take charge of our Indian | authority with which he had been clothed, to 
tribes as the people who reside with them, | all the treasures collected—with the flockg§ 8¢ 
whose lives and property, whose: wives and | and herds, and the men and women servants 4 ‘ 
children are within the reach of the toma- | belonging to the family. The entire control} % ' 
hawk and scalping-knife ; who are themselves | remained his during his life, and at his de§ tho 























always vitally interested in maintaining peace- | mise the next eldest born son in direct ling§ , ‘ 
ful relations with the Indians by a uniform | became the successor. ph 
course of just, fair,and impartial dealing.| In some instances, by treachery or fraudy§ "g 
No people are so susceptible to and more per- | the elder, as in the case of Esau, was sup] ( 
manently affected by generous and kind treat-| planted by the younger ; and further, in pro) br 
ment—none more proud, vindictive, and reso- | cess of time, as tribes and races of men img Pe 
lute in avenging their wrongs—than North | creased and kingly forms of government were § 
American Indians. instituted, the widow of a deceased monarch § ¢ 
(To be continued.) would sometimes seize the reigns of powers 

a ‘ : and control national affairs. ‘The right em H 
_WHAT A USELESS LIFE I LEAD! tailed by birth has continued down to the§ % 
With mournful tone this was uttered by | present time ; all monarchies observe it, and § ™ 
one of the humblest and best Christians we | landed estates are transmitted by the law of § ™ 
ewer knew. She believed this, but she was | primogeniture. j° 
inistaken. She was a cripple, and had been| That which was adopted as best for civil § ¢ 
so from childhood. Condemned to a fixed | society, was not slow in being engrafted on § 
position, aud seeing others going about on| religious organizations, though in a fuller 9 ° 
their mission of love and good works, she| acceptance, embracing all the children born § ' 
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othe parents. Thus we see Abraham sepa- 
nting himself and family by circumcision 

the Pantheistic creeds that surrounded 
him, and erecting his altar to the one, true 


rit and living God. 

that There has been much written for and 
to thom against birthright. membership. I might say 
ssed. ithe subject has been exhausted by such able 


minds, that it were vain for me to attempt to 
add any thing. Yet as we come toa better 
understanding of our religious duties, and, in 
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sceptre of love from any who, like the weeping 
aud sorely tried Esther, in utter self-abne- 
gation is ready to exclaim: “I will go unto 
the king, if I perish, I perish.” 

Young aspirant for the royal favor, ex- 
amine well thy position, count the cost, see 
whether the privileges of this birthright have 
been rightly measured. Say not, “No man 
careth for my soul,” “I am ready to perish— 
what good will it do me,”—and thus despise 
the inheritance. 

Look over the whole religious world; see 
by how many and various forms and ceremo- 
nies divine clemency is sought,—all the 
paraphernalia by which the soul hopes to 
find favor with its Maker,—that Being, whom 
Scripture testimony affirms to be “not very 
far from every one of us.” 

“If a man have the reality, what need of 
emblems ?” was the query of an enlightened 
Persian, on whom the missionary, Henry 
Martin, was endeavoring to enforce the ne- 
cessity of the observance of the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Supper. 

Let me persuade any who may be looking 
for help through these means,—seeking the 
bread of life and the water of regeneration in 
these outward rites,—to turn to the testimony 
of the Blessed Jesus on this very point. “It 
is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
(John vi. 63.) All the observ- 
ances that have been foisted in the profession 
of faith in God through his dear Son, are but 
parts of those old forms and ceremonies which 
Christian truth declares, “ Could never make 
comers thereunto perfect.” 

Now, my young friends, it is from trammels 
such as these that your brithright is designed 
The willing heart is what 
The washing of regenera- 
tion aud renewing of the spirit is His Bap- 
The bread of life coming from God 
out of Heaven is His holy supper, and of 
this, they who have known of His washing 
are made partakers, as the dear Son declared, 
“ We will come in and sup with him.” How 
desirable is the condition of that soul for 
which the gospel feast is spread ! 

With all the rituals, all the bowings before 
the altar, all the consecrations and confirma- 
tions, there are none so wedded to outward 
observances as to claim for them any efficacy 
only as they profess to help the weaknesses 
and infirmities of the flesh, and bear testi- 
mony to a faith in the living, saving power 
of God, as manifested in His Son, Jesus 


Now, as I read the revealings of truth, re- 
corded in the experiences of the past, and ex- 
emplified in the living instances of the pre- 
sent, I must bear testimony to the earnest 


me fag obedience to the injunction of the Apostle, 
. xxv, §a§ “prove all things, holding fast to that which is 
e mir .’ examination may not be altogether 
lervs useless. Whatever there is pleasant in life, 
rthrightf and precious to the heart, the tender parent 
“sg weeks to confer upon the child; hence that 
withous§ @xiety to accumulate property, to add house 
xclaimg @ house, and field to field, for these bring 
m7 physical comfort and well-being to the 
in theg§ offspring. So well established is this fact, 
Lifestedg that the man or woman who by profligacy or 
rat oupg mismanagement squanders the means, either 
to quéegy earned or bequeathed, of living, and reduces 
inge gf helpless children to beggary and want, is 
rom itgg censured and frowned upon by the whole 
community. 
onsidepg 4=Now, my dear young friends, for it is your 
at ' attention especially that I desire to obtain, 
if your parents are so careful to surround 
Tt gf your lives with outward comforts and enjoy- | nothing.” 
edeneg™ ments,—and any who are not making every 
x back laudable effort to do so are open to censure— 
13 and how much greater, think you, must be their 
B anxiety to bring you within the compass of 
Patri § those unfading treasures, which are beyond 
10, by the reach of moth, or rust, or corruption, and 
at thé § tosurround your spiritual lives from earliest 
11 the # infancy by the gentle influence of a faith,|to preserve you. 
ed, to 80 simple, so easily understood, and withal | our Father asks! 
flockg§ 80 comprehensive, that its sweet lessons are 
‘vants § 43 equally applicable to your infantile minds, | tism ! 
outrol § as when the rolling years have matured your 
jis de § thoughts and shaped your actions. 
t ling This brings us to the question of the fam- 
‘§ ishing Esau, “ What profit shall this birth- 
raud, @ tight do to me?” 
sup) § © soul! fainting and weak, asking for 
) pro § bread, what is it thou wouldst take as a com- 
n inv pensation for thy birthright ? Art thou willing 
were # to part with it for a morsel of pottage? a 
iarch § crumb of earthly comfort ? 
wers. Within our enclosure, planted by the great 
t en» § Husbandman, and watered by the blood and 
| the § tears of holy men and women, who counted 
and § not their lives dear unto them, that they 
w of § might win for themselves, and all who should | Christ. 
@ come after them, freedom to worship God, 
civil J there is bread enough and to spare. The 
i on § waters of life flow freely. The fountain for 
uller § sin and uncleanness has never yet failed. The 
born § throne of mercy has never withheld the| conviction, that, instead of being helps, 
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every observance tending to draw the soul 
uway from the “reality” to the outward 
semblance is a let and hindrance, and weakens 
the spiritual life. 

“Come unto me, all ye ends of the earth, 
and be saved,” is the invitation. “My yoke 
is easy, and my burthen is light,” is the induce- 
ment, and the promise of * good gifts to him 
that asketh ” is the reward. 

Will you come to the great salvation? 
Will you bear the burthen? Will you claim 
the good gifts laid up in store for you and 
all who love His blessed appearing? 

3d mo. 24th, 1869. L. J. R. 


(To be contioued.) 





Past deliverances do not secure us from fu- 
ture trials; but they should strengthen our 
confidence and reliance on God. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GOOD OLD WAY. 

The extracts from Fox and Kersey, noticed 
in the Intelligencer, gave rise to reflections 
on the proper method of advancing reforma- 
tions in society. Isaac Pennington remarks 
in his writings, “Truth is weighty and will 
bear trial, and the more it is tried in the 
balance, the more manifest its nature and 
ways appear.” And again; “the last thing 
which I have now to mention is tenderness, 
meekness, coolness and stillness of spirit. 
These are of a uniting, preserving nature. 
He that differs and divides from the body 
cannot be thus, and he that is thus cannot 
rend or divide.” 

We will find in the history of our Society 
that when any member or members presented 
views or practices in advance of those com- 
monly held, if this state of mind was main- 
tained, (as noticed by I. Pennington) love 
and harmony prevailed, and in due time an 
enlargement was experienced. Our testimony 
against slavery advanced slowly against much 
opposition; but as these benign influences 
were maintained by concerned Friends, way 
was opened in the minds of all to come out 
from this evil. Likewise our testimony against 
intemperance ; being pressed forward in this 
“sobriety of judgment,” as I. P. terms it, 
advanced to its present high position among 
us. We may also note the example of John 
Woolman, when he felt it to be his duty to 
wear cloth differing in color from that. which 
was generally worn at thattime. By abiding 
in Christian meekness and stillness, way was 
made for him, and those who at first opposed 
became his loving friends. 

Jn the separation of John Perrot from the 
Society, we discover no such spirit. He 
appears to have been fond of contention and 
of an ambitious disposition; hence the views 
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_| their sincerity, may be induced to examiné! 









he and his party held of the improprie 
rising when vocal supplication was mad 
meetings, not being maintained in accord 
with moderation, forbearance and brothe 
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kindness, were of no avail. Had our eq ed 
Friends treated the question of human sla Af 
with the same fiery zeal and the same comm rangi0 
tentious fault-finding spirit, the good caumg Dr. G 
would have been greatly hindered, and pepg ton, I 
haps a separation might have ensued. So iff severa 
will be in this day. If those Friends who fig In 

it a duty to act differently from the customgg ment 


of our fathers, maintain their views in qui : study 
ness and brotherly kindness, others, seeingg W. 1 





the subject more closely, and in time truth shells 
will prevail, and a harmonious practice will} and « 
take place amongst us. The advice of Gan ; 
aliel to the Sanhedrim is as proper a coursg) 
to pursue now as it was then. “Ifthis coum 
sel or work be of men it will come to naught 
but if it be of God ye cannot overthrow it 
lest haply ye be found even to fight agains 
God.” It is of the greatest importance 
our journey through life, that we remain ope 
























to conviction, believing that we have not the : 
attained to the highest degree of knowledge§ M. 
human or divine. Being ever willing to beg Sur 
taught, we shall be preserved from self-comg and 
ceit and an obstinate adherence to ouf) and 
opinions, which often obstruct the a | she 
Divine truth. 8. i ape 
— ——+~ee 4 Th 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. Ac 
CONCHOLOGY IN PHILADELPHIA. A pe 
Philadelphia is the recognized Conchole§ un 


gical centre of the world. This may not ap§ co’ 







pear true to those unacquainted with the his § co 
tory of conchology; but notwithstanding the} th 
vast opportunities for cullecting in Europe, § hi 
owing to the number of learned scientifi¢} ti 





men who devote their lives to this branch of 
natural history, no institution in the world, 
perhaps, not excepting the British. Museum, 
which is supported by Government patronage, 
contains a collection of shells that can com= 
pare with the one in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. q 
The number of described species of shells, } 
excluding those fossil, is estimated to be not 
less than 26,000; and of this number thé™ 
Academy possesses about 20,000 species, num+” 
bering many hundred thousand specimens, | 
This collection is made more valuable be” 
cause it contains the original types of most of 
the early American Conchologists who were - 
its first contributors. In 1849, the hitherto” 
small collection was enriched by the presen- 
tation, by the late Dr. R. E. Griffith, of near- 
ly 500: species of shells. . 
Dr. Thos. B. Wilson, of Newark, Dei., now 
deceased, who was a likeral donor in all the” 
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departments of the Academy, presented about 
1700 species of many rare and valuable 
shells. The donations from 1850 to 1866 
were mostly in small lots from numerous 

ns. At this time the collection num- 
Gered about 15,000 species. The labor of ar- 
ranging these was principally performed by 
Dr. Griffith and Wm. G. Binney, of Burling- 
ton, N. J., the latter gentleman devoting 


i several years to the work. 


In the winter of 1866, a special depart- 
ment of the Academy was formed for the 
study of Conchology. About this time, Geo. 
W. Tryon, Jr., a well-known Philadelphia 
Conchologist, deposited his entire collection of 
shells numbering 10,000 arranged species 
and over 100,000 specimens, in the museum. 
His fine conchological library was also added 
to that of the Academy. Thus at one meet- 
ing the cabinet was increased by not less than 
5,000 new species, and the library made the 
most complete on Conchology in the world. 
We understand the duplicate books and 
shells are for sale by the librarian. Shortly 
after this the museum was again enriched by 
the addition of the entire collection of Wm. 
M. Gabb, Palzontologist of the California 
Survey. This numbers about 3,000 species, 
and is noted as containing the most complete 
and valuable collection of West Coast land 
shells ever made by any one. About 1,000 
species were also added by purchase, &c. 
Thus it will be seen that the Philadelphia 
Academy, in a quiet way and with very little 
pecuniary aid, has been steadily increasing 
until it has become the leading museum, of 
conchology at least, in the world. This fine 
collection is but poorly arranged, owing to 
the limited space which it occdpies. To ex- 
hibit it properly would require a space three 
times that at present used, which cannot be 
done until a new building is furnished. 

8. R 





Gj Terapsiayse 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
When I reflect upon heavenly things and 
the simplicity of the Truth, the feeling of 
gratitude flows freely that my lot was cast 
among those whose faith in the immediate 
operations and saving effects of the life of God 
in the soul was a living one, and that I had 
not to contend in early life with educational 
ae and the strong bias of sect before 
was able to receive and understand for my- 
self the glorious Truth. May the strong con- 


Victions arising in my own mind be always 
so heeded, that the language of my daily life 
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will be, “ Let others do as they will, as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

While it is not in our power to give grace 
to our children, I know very much depends 
upon their having before them an example 
consistent with our profession. We are told, 
“‘My grace is sufficient.” I desire to be al- 
ways ready to receive this help, that so I may 
go in and out before my little flock in such a 
manner as to draw them nearer and nearer 
to the Fountain of purity and excellence. 

Our friends at are very sick. The 
Great Father worketh by means that are not 
to be fathomed by finite man, and we know 
not how deeply He may be stirring the in- 
most recesses of the heart by this protracted 
season of trial and anxiety. Surely we can 
acknowledge that His continued visitations 
to the children of men are all in love. He is 
good. He is merciful and greatly to be 
praised, honored and adored. 





Though it be true that the best and purest 
feelings of love and interest prevail, yet an 
evidence of it furnished with life, quickens 
the heart and causes it to rejoice in the cer- 
tainty. Such an evidence was thy note, re- 
ceived last evening; and I thank thee for it; 
and still more do I thank the Good Spirit 
that inspired it. Such ties as these dissolve 
not in time nor in eternity. They strengthen 
as we verge towards that “city whose walls 
are salvation and whose gates are praise.” 
Thitherward are my thoughts tending, and all 
my desires bending; yet not to the exclusion 
of an earnest solicitude to fill up my measure 
in this life, both of labor and endurance, or 
whatever may be requisite to prepare me for 
an admittance into the heavenly mansion 
where all tears are wiped away. The past 
winter has been a season of sadness, but my 
refuge has been the Almighty wing; under 
its shadow have | reclined. Yes, my heav- 
enly Father has upheld me by the right hand 
of his power, so that even severe trials have 
not been permitted to destroy. Shall “ heights 
or depths,” tribulations or persecutions, 
“things present or to come,” be able to sepa- 
rate the soul from His love? 

I have often mingled with you in spirit 
with feelings that cannot be expressed, but 
have felt too low and too poor to attempt to 
pour out of the heart’s fulness. May the 
precious children who have assumed new re- 
sponsibilities choose Wisdom for their guide, 
for “ her price is far above rubies.” “In her 
right hand is length of days, and in her left 
hand riches and honor. She will give them 
an understanding with power to resist the 
temptations of a vain world, and they will 
find to their joy that “her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and her paths peace.” 
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I esteem —— as one of the brightest orna- 
ments of our age and country. His mind ex- 
pands beyond the narrow limits of self-interest, 
and embraces the broad domain of mind, 
which by culture originates ideas that tend 
to the advancement of the general good. No 
gift is like a master-mind intent upon useful- 
ness; and more among us would shine as the 

lished diamond, were they rightly to engage 
in the same field of labor. 

I greatly desire to come to your city; but 
how can I bring my‘mind to bear the deso- 
lation I must feel by the removal of the loved 
and honored elders with whom for many 
years I have taken sweet counsel, and with 
whom I have “walked to the house of God 
in company!” How stripped we shall feel if 
favored to attend the approaching annual 
assembly ! 

From the length and breadth of the land 
the burden-bearers have been gathered, and 
who have been watching for the falling mantle, 
ready to bind it around them, and prove its 
sufficiency by active service? The great and 
good Being only knows, and to Him we must 
commit all things! 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 3, 1869. 


Book or DiscipLine.—We are requested 
to announce that the Representative Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have 
published another edition of the Discipline 
from the stereotype plates belonging to that 
body. 

Notwithstanding the edition of 1000, which 
was recently published and distributed gra- 
tuitously among the Monthly Meetings, there 
is still a large demand, and we should be glad 
to see every family within our limits supplied 
with a copy of the rules which have been 
wisely adopted for our government. The 
edition is sold at about the cost price (35 cents, ) 
and the publisher informs that he will send 
a copy to any part of the United States for 
12 cents additional. (4 cents.) The adver- 
tisement issued by the Representative Com- 
mittee will be found in another column. 


——— 














Tae Inprans.—It may be proper at this 
time, in view of the interest taken by the 
members of our Religious Society in whatever 
concerns the welfare of the Indians, to give 
publicity through the columns of the Intelli- 
gencer to the following circular, which has 
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been prepared under the instruction of the 
Representative Committee of Philadelp 4 
Yearly Meeting, and a copy therof forward ‘| 
to the correspondent of each Monthly Mee 
ing throughout the Yearly Meeting. i 
We have not before made public the offer 
of the then President elect, because we though 
it not right todo so. The subject is one of 
great importance, and it received weighty 
consideration previously to a determination 
to act. We look upon the opportunity thus 
offered as one that may be embraced by our 
members who may be conscientiously led to 
the service, and we trust it may prove a 
providential means whereby our early con- 









cern for these children of the forest may be 


righteously promoted. 

A conference with the Indian Committee 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting was held by 
some Friends from New York and Philadel 
phia on the 6th of last month, wherein the 
subject was fully examined so far as their in- 
formation enabled them to doso. An effi- 
cient committee was appointed to attend at 
Washington, and we learn that their efforts 
thus far have met with the kindest reception. 
We hope to be able as the matter progresses 
to give further information upon this interest- 
ing and absorbing subject. 


By DIRECTION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTER — 


or PaitapetpaiaA YgaRty Meertine, the Committee 
on Indian Affairs furnish the following information, 
in order that the members of our Religious Society 
may understand the disposition of the Executive 
head of the Government towards the Indians, and 
ourselves, in relation to this suffering race. 

As far as appears, we believe that our members 


may accept the appointment of Iudian Agent with- , 


out a compromise of our testimonies. 


Friends who may feel their minds drawn to en-— 


gage in this service are desired to forward their 
names to either of the undersigned for considera- 


tion, with such promptness as is compatible with 
the seriousness the subject demands, in order that — 


the President may be as early as possible apprised 
of our conclusions. Upon personal application to 
the committee such further information as may 
come to their knowledge will be given. 
NaTHANIBL Ricwarpson, Byberry, Pa., 
.WitttAm Dorsry, 923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
JosEra Powe, Darby, Pa., 
RicuaRD Moorg, Quakertown, Bucks County, Pa., 
Josepu C. TurnPENNy, 813 Spruce Street, Philada., 
Barciay Waite, Juliustown, Burlington Co., N. J., 
Wittiam Hawkins, 107 North Fourth St., Philada., 
Exias Hicks, Chatham, Chester County, Pa., 
Isaac C. Parry, Horsham, Pa., 
Davigt Foutkg, Spring House, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
Davip Fgrris, Moorstown, N. J., 

Indian Committee. 

Philadelphia, Third month 18th, 1869. 
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The annexed is a copy of a letter addressed to 
Benjamin Hallowell, who was one of a Committee 
representing the Conference on Indian Affairs, held 
jn Baltimore one year ago last fall, to present a 
memorial tothe government and the heads of de- 
partment at Washington, setting forth the wrongs 
and injustice to which the Indians have been sub- 
jected, and seeking the favor of our rulers in their 
behalf: 

Heapquarters Army oF THE Usrrep States, 

Washington, D. C., February 15th, 1869. 


Bexyamin HALLoWELL, 
Sandy Spring, Maryland. 

Sir: General Grant, the President elect, desirous 
of inaugurating some policy to protect the Indians 
in their rights, and enforce integrity in the adminis- 
tration of their affairs, as well as improve their 
general condition, and appreciating fully the friend. 
ship and interest which your Society has ever 
maintained in their behalf, directs me to request that 

will send him a list of names, members of your So- 
ciety, whom your Society will indorse, as suitable 
persons for Indian Agents. 


Also to assure you, that any attempt which may | 


or can be made by your Society for the improve- 
ment, education, and Christianization of the Indians 
under such Agencies, will receive from him, as 
President, all the encouragement and protéction 
which the laws of the United States will warrant 
him in giving. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
E. S. PARKER, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U.S.A., and A.D.C, 


+ 2 


We refer the writer “On the character 
of Wm. Penn” to some of the early numbers 
of Friends’ Intelligencer, where Macaulay’s 
charges were fully discussed. We also refer 
him to “S. M. Janney’s History of Friends,” 
in whch several pages are devoted to this sub- 
ject. 


Marriep, on the 11th of Third month, 1869, ac- 
cording to the order of Friends, at the residence of 
the bride’s uncle, Jacob Price, M.D., in West Ches- 
ter, Pa., James M. Goon, of St. Louis, to Alice J., 


—__ —- ~er 


_ daughter of Josiah and Mary P. Wilson. 


—__+-—-<6 


Digp, on the 14th ult., Dinan H., wife of Charles 
Moore, in the 61st year of her age; a valuable mem- 
ber and elder of Uwchland Monthly Meeting. 

——., at her residence near Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa , on the 18th of Eleventh month, 1868, Haynan, 
wife of Samuel Buckman, aged about 71 years; an 
elder of Makefield Monthly Meeting, Truly a mother 
in Israel has been taken from our midst; a sweet 
and loving spirit is added to the celestial band. 
Her life was an example to all who claimed the 
privilege of her friendship, and the ‘‘end that 
crowns all’? was calm and beautiful, leaving the 
assurance that she has entered the pearl gates to 
receive the reward of ‘‘ well done good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 

—-, of consumption, on the 25th of Eleventh 
mouth, 1868, Lypia Farquuar, aged about 39 years ; 
& member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Carroll 
Co., Md. 

——, at New Rochelle, on the 17th of Third mo., 
1869, after a lingering illness, Hayyan Bur.ixe, in 
the 78th year of her age. She was an elder and 


overseer of Purchase Monthly Meeting for a long 
series of years. When prostrated by sickness and 
in extreme suffering, her patience and resignation 
were remarkably exemplified. She frequently re- 
peated, ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’’ and other 
Scripture passages. At her funeral, many living 
testimonies were borne to her exemplary life by 
those who had long known her as a mother in Israel. 
——, on the 5th of Second month, 1869, at the 
residence of his brother, William B. Steer, in 
Waterford, Loudoun County, Virginia, Jovan Srgsr, 
in the 8lst year of his age. 
, on the 5th of Third month, 1869, in the 67th 
year, of her age, Paese Wartsox, a member of Ab- 
ington Monthly Meeting, Penna. 








FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association of Friends 
for the promotion of First day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will be held 
at Friends’ Meeting-house, Darby, on Seventh day, 
Fourth month 17th, at 10 o’clock A. M., and hold 
two sessions. Reports are desired and delegates in- 
vited from all Schools, First-day Reading Associ- 
ations, and kindred organizations, in order thata 
full report may be forwarded to the Annual Confer- 
ence. All who feel interested are invited to attend 
and participate in the proceedings. 

Market street and Walnut street Railways convey 
passengers to Darby Road, fiom wheuce cars leave 
every 50 minutes for Darby. , 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., . 
Lypia H. Hatt, \ Clerks. 

To facilitate business, please forward reports to 
the clerks by 14th instant, directed to 717 Willow 
street, Philadelphia. 

nleliiaipinnainnns 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
ofthe First-day S-hool Association will meet on 
Seventh-day next, Fourth month 10th, at 10 0’clock, 
at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. Matters 
connected with the First-day School paper and 
other business for the Association will be acted on, 
Puese Grirritu, Clerk. 








CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 
At Frankford, Pennsylvania, to-morrow (First- 
day) afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
At Camden, New Jersey, to-morrow (First-day) 
afternoon at 3 o’clock. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

A Stated Meeting of the Board of Managers will 
be held on Third-day, the 6th of Fourth month, at 
half. past 3 o’clock P. M., at the College building. 
Cars leave station, 3lst and Chestnut streets, at 2.30 
P.M. ° Epwarp Paraisu, Clerk, 

TRUST IN. GOD. 

O for the blessedness of that man who has 
been enabled to realize the most entire con- 
viction—and that not as a theory, but as 
practical truth—that God doeth all things 
well, and that his work is perfect ! 

The grinding of low cares of this life have 
no place with him. He knows that all his 
affairs are guided by one who cannot err— 
that he is watched over for good by one who 
is never weary. Human friends may weary 
of him and shake him off, if he becomes trou- 
blesome by his wants, but he heeds it little— 
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his God invites, solicits, is gratified by the en- 


tireness of his dependence and by the full and 
undivided burden of his cares. 

Strange it is that we are so slow to claim 
the rights thus given us, and which we ought 
to regard as inestimable privileges. Yet how 
few are known to any of us, who do truly 
realize the many promises and gracious in- 


vitations to do that which can alone make 


this life tolerable !—Kitto. 





err 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FROGS AND TOADS OF OUR COUNTRY. 
Weare aware that theseamphibious reptiles 


- generally-meet with little favor, and are often 


considered disgusting and repulsive. The 
idea has arisen from an education which is 
not founded on correct knowledge of their 
habits and value, and of what these terms 
net mean. It is true that they are among 
the lowly members of an infinite creation, 
yet to me they are highly interesting; for 


they perform an important part in the econo- 
my of the world. 


I have often watched the movements of 
these creatures, and noted that every part of 


their organization was as nicely and wonder- 
fully adapted to the station it is designed to 
fill as is the higher type of the human frame. 
Those that live on trees are colored much 
like the bark on which they rest, and 
change color to suit their position. The frogs 
that live mostly in the water are web-footed, 
and can swim with great rapidity in pursuit 
of their prey; they have powerful hind-legs, 
to enable them to swim and to make enor- 
mous springs to avoid danger. The toad- 
frog has a peculiar foot, by which he easily 
buries himself to wait for his prey ; and our 
particular friend, the domestic toad, (as he 


may be properly called,) is the very ideal of 
Two varieties of 


patience and quietude. 
frogs frequent the ponds early in spring ; one 
is called the wood frog, and is about two 
inches long, reddish brown above and yellow- 
ish white beneath, and the head has a dark- 
brown stripe on the side. With this species 
I am not familiar. I have heard its note 
among the trees in the fall, but could never 
detect it. The other species is called the 
Pickering’s frog or toad; but the terms are 
indiscriminately used, and both kinds are 
generally known as the “peepers.” In my 
youthful days I was very curious to ascertain 
what these little musicians were, and as my 
inquiries of my associates were of no avail in 
revealing the mystery, I resolved to find it 
out myself. I watched by a pond where 
these little creatures were making melody, 


but my presence disturbed them, and for 


awhile all was still. Présently one at a dis- 
tance piped, another joined in, and soon a 





little fellow close by me essayed to blow o 
his throat, and I caught him. He wasati 
frog, about an inch long, of a yellowi 
brown color, with small spots and line of § 
dusky hue. The abdomen was flesh 

and the throat yellow. This species is fou 
in the woods skipping about on the grou 
and sometimes on the plants that grow n 


ethe water. 


We confess a love for the tree toad, cal] 
the Hyloid versicolor, from its habit 
changing its color, which varies at different 
seasons ; some say it is to accommodate itself 
to the color of the bark of the tree on which 
it lives. All inhabitants of rural districts are 
acquainted with the noisy manifestations of 
these toads, especially towards evening and 
before a rain. Late in spring or early in 
summer they resort to the water to lay 
their eggs. While we must all admire the 
beautiful marbled skin of this variety, always 
bright and clean, and the innocent, happy 
look that beams from the prettiest of eyes, 
we will also observe the curious form of their 
delicate feet. The extremities of their toes 
have a little cushion, covered by a sticky sub- 
stance, which enables them to cling to the 
limbs of trees and smooth surfaces very much 
as flies walk on walls and glass. Suppose we 
take a look into his mouth and examine 
that swiftly moving organ, the tongue, 
It is fixed in the parts of the lower jaw, 
and folded back upon itself so that its 
point is lodged in its throat. Thus provided 
the tongue can be thrown out with great ease 
and rapidity. The tongue is bifurcated, that 
is, divided at its tip, and it opens like forceps, 
to seize and hold its prey. 

Early in summer, and frequently after 
shower, our ponds echo the coarse and dist 
greeable notes of our common toads. These 
resort tu ponds and collections of water to 
lay their eggs, and in a few weeks after the 
edges of the water are literally alive with the 
young. The young of both toads and frogs 
ure called tadpoles; their lives in the water 
and transformations are phenomena resem- 
bling the changes of the sluggish worm and 
caterpillar to the gayly-painted butterfly, 


The tadpoles have no bones; they have an 


appendage like a tail, by which they swim— 
only rudiments of feet-—and breathe through 
gills on the side, similar to fishes. Gradual 
ly the tail is absorbed into the system, the 
gills close, the blood changes its course and 
flows through the lungs, and the little frogs and 


toads are then prepared to enjoy a new life and 


seek other means of subsistence. 

It is amusing to watch the motions of the 
toad when his appetite calls him forth to pro- 
cure a meal. See how intently he views sur 
rounding objects, when presently a fly makes 
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jts appearance ; nearer it comes, and the toad 
moves about cautiously, so as to keep the 
fly in range, and when it is near enough 
throws out its tongue, and the poor fly 
vanishes with the quickness of thought. They 
sre said to live over thirty years, and gen- 
erally stay at their old homes for many years. 
Aneighbor once thought a very dark-skinned 
toad, long a frequenter of the strawberry 

tch, took rather more than his share of the 
fruit, (for toads, like rebins, cannot resist tak- 
ing @ few berries for a lunch.) So one day 
Jupiter, as they named him, was carried to a 
remote part.of the farm, with the expectation 
that he would stay there and eat insects for 
his living, as toads should do ; but in a day or 
two Jupiter was again in his old home in the 
strawberry bed. 

We have heard of gardeners collecting 
toads from the fields and putting them in the 
garden to lessen the hosts of flies, beetles, and 
other insects that destroy the gardener’s hopes. 
They love to retire toa shady place in the 
heat of the day. I have left old boards lay- 
ing in the garden, that they might resort to 
them for protection, and upon turning over 
the boards f-lt amply repaid when I saw them 
enjoying themselves in the shade. 

It is believed that toads are more numer- 
ous than formerly, owing to the decrease of 
their enemies the snakes. Laboring men are 
almost universally enemies to snakes, and 
kill them whenever they can. Although I 
would rather “ tread aside and let the reptile 
live,” I am not sorry for their decrease ; for, 
notwithstanding they, to some extent, con- 
sume mice and insects, the toads they destroy 
would be much more serviceable than them- 
selves. We may observe on each side of the 
toad’s back, a little below the eyes, a kidney- 
shaped gland or wart, which secretes a milky, 
acrid juice that is given them for defence. 
Dogs will sometimes seize a toad to play with, 
but this milky fluid soon makes them sick, 
and they learn to let the peaceful toads alone. 

There is a dull-looking toad with a dark- 
brown skin and yellow stripes from the eyes 
down the back. It is called by some the spade- 
footed toad, because of its habit of digging a 
hole with its hind feet in order to conceal all 
but its nose, so that it may catch insects for 
food as they come within its reach. It is 
also termed the solitary frog. It is very 
sluggish in its movements, and its croak on 
going to the water to deposit its eggs is the 
most inharmonious of.all. The eyes are the 
only striking or attractive feature that we 
notice, and they are most curious and beauti- 
ful. The accounts we occasionally read of 
toads being found imbedded in rocks for cen- 
turies require confirmation, and are generally 
regarded by scientific men as fabulous. Ani- 
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mal life must exhaust itself after a few years 
under any circumstances, and experiments 
of confining toads and reptiles to test the 
possibility of such long seclusion from air and 
light have shown that it was unsustained by 
evidence. 

Among the frogs of this country the bull- 
frog has pre-eminence both for size and voraci- 
ty. He is not a favorite with farmers. Al- 
though the bull-frog will eat bugs, crickets, 
and other insects that are injurious to us, the 
balance is against him; for he is a bold car- 
niverous fellow, and will pull a young duck 
under water and swallow it with great relish. 
He will also snap up any little bird that comes 
near him. He will catch the young tadpoles, 
and will swallow a spring frog or one of his 
own species half as large as himself. The 
hind quarters of these frogs are excellent 
food, and many ponds have been depopulated 
to furnish this savory dish for the epicure. 

Frogs can frequently be caught by ap- 
proaching them slowly and without percepti- 
ble motion of the arms or body, as from the 
small amount of brains they possess they are 
low in the scale of intelligence, and their 
muscles are to a certain extent controlled by 
knots or ganglions of nerves in the body that 
seem to act independently of the brain. The 
most interesting class of frogs to the writer 
are those called spring frogs, and known in 
some places as the shad frog, leopard frog, 
pickerel frog, and green frog. Leopard frogs 
are most beautiful creatures, being green 
above and prettily spotted with dark-brown, 
margined with yellow; beneath they are 
yellowish white. They are very active, and 
leap sometimes eight to ten feet at a single 
hound, and when frightened are easily caught. 
Their length is about three inches. 

The pickerel is somewhat ae 
long and slender, its thighs are of a bright yel- 
low mottled with black. The title of pickerel 
is derived from the custom of using these 
frogs for pickerel bait. We may notice them, 
when swimming on the surface of the water, 
making a peculiar clucking or grating sound 
unlike any other frogs or toads. 

The green frog is larger than the others, 
and being of a stouter form cannot make 
such leaps. This is the kind we frequently 
see presiding in quiet dignity ensconced be- 
neath the ferns over the springs of the farm- 
house. All frogs are beneficial to us in purify- 
ing the water, by preying on water insects 
and land beetles or crickets that may fall into 
the springs. A few years ago a spring frog 
was found in acan of milk in New York. 
Quite an excitement was made by the news- 
papers, as furnishing proof that the milk had 
been diluted with water. But this was soon 
explained asa frequent oceurrence of frogs 
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living in and near springs. They alwaysjump 
when disturbed, an¢, frog like, this one jumped 
without looking, into a can of milk. 

The skin of frogs and toads is exceedingly 
perem and imbibes water like a sheet of 

lotting paper. They are very susceptible 
to the substances with which they come in 
contact. We have seen experiments made 
by ignorant persons of putting pepper and 
salt mixed together on frogs backs, and it 
soon caused their death. This was done by 
superstitious persons, in order to prove that 
they were poisonous. We rejoice that such 
ideas are passing away, and that these most 
interesting and to some of us beautiful mem- 
bers of the animal creation are not considered 
disgusting or unclean. 


. . 
— - eee 


For Friends’ Intelligetcer. 
EVER NIGH. 


Still as the silent bours of the midnight passeth by, 

And the hosts of starry sentinels move upward 
through the sky, 

Still turns my musing spirit in calm and sweet ac- 
cord 

To the glory and the beauty of the promise of the 
Lord, 


‘*Lo! Iam with you alway,” though the night be 
chill around, 

Or the day-star rise in brightness, or the evening 
mists abound, 

Though the heart-pulse throb with anguish, or up 
springeth light and gay, 

The Master, ‘‘ Lo! the Master,’’ is with us still “ al- 
way.’ 


Back through the misty dimness of our glad youth’s 
opening hours, ‘ 

When the life that beckoned onward seemed en- 
wrought alone with flowers, 

Goes now the pained memory, and the weary years 
between 

Look all so dark, I scarce can see their fitful shades 
of green. 


The untried paths, where Faith and Love went with 
us day by day,— . 

But, in our darkness, did we know the Master by 
the way? 

As all unseen he led us by the waters still and 
clear, 

Oh heart! how little knew thou that Christ, the 
Christ was near. 


‘*God heedeth all, he loveth all,’ our infant ear 
was taught, 

But the far-off great Creator, in wondering weakness 
sought ; 

How could he hear our simple prayer, ’mid all the 
good designed, 

That met our gaze as svience oped her grandeur to 
the mind ? 


Oh human wisdom! sad and lame are all who rest 
in thee, 

The deepest learning earth can give, is learned at 
Calvary ; 

The purest truth. the loftiest light, the soul’s su- 
premest dower, 

Comes to usin the humblest tears of Christ’s ac- 
cepting hour. 


heed en genre Pan oe 
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Oh world! so lovely as thou art, around, beneath, 
above 

They read thee rightly who can see in all thing 
**God is love ;”’ 4 

So stamped in exquisite beauty thy day, thy night, 


thy morn, f 

So full of that rich ‘‘joy in life,’’ in each thing inly 

rn. d 

And all is meant, as journeying on our pilgrim pathe 
way here, 

And slowly opens unto us the actual, pure and 
clear 

To bring us lowly at the feet of one the sgaff, the 
stay , 

Who, ever blessing, ever nigh, ‘‘is with us still al- 
way.” L: P. Kaa 


Kennett, Chester Co., Pa., 3d mo. 11th, 1869. 





SCRIPTURE SONNET. 


BY ANNE W. MAYLINE. 


“Correct me, but not with anger, lest thou bring me to ne 
thing.” —JeR. x. 24. 


We need not asi: for suffering ; when its test 
Comes, we may prove too faithless to endure. 
We need not ask for suffering ; it were best 
We wait God’s holy ordering, to ensure 
Our highest good. But we may ask of Him 
That not one throb of grief, one dart of pain, 
One burning pang of anguish, pierce in vain 
This feeble being, iu its faith so dim, 
This fainting frame, or this o’erburdened heart ; 
We may implore Him, He would grace impart, 
And strength to suffer still as the beloved 
Of his own bosom. For of all below, 
The one affliction in this world of woe 
Most sad, —is an affliction unimproved. 
oS 


FRANKLIN'S WIFE. 


To promote her husband’s interest, she at 
tended in his little shop, where she bought rags, 
sewed pamphlets, folded newspapers, and sold 
the few articles in which he dealt, such as ink, 








papers, lJampblack, blanks, and other station. — 


ery. At the same time she was an excellent 
house-keeper, and besides being economical 
herself, taught her somewhat careless, disor- 
derly husband to be economical also. Some- 
times, Franklin was clothed from head to foot 
in garments which his wife had both woven 
and made, and for a long time she performed 
all the work of the house without the assist- 
ance of a servant. 

Nevertheless, she knew how to be liberal at 
proper times. Franklin tells us that for some 
years after his marriage, his breakfast was 
bread and milk, which they ate out of a two-. 
penny earthen vessel, with a pewter spoon; 
but one morning, on going down to break fast, 
he found upon the table a beautiful china 
bowl, from which his bread and milk was 
steaming, with a silver spoon by its side, which 
had cost a sim equal in our currency to ten 
dollars. When he expressed his astonishment 
at this unwonted splendor, Mrs. Franklin only 
remarked that she thought her husband de- 
served a silver spoon and china bow] as much 
as any of his neighbors, 
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Franklin prospered in his business until he 
became the most famous editor and flourish- 
ing printer in America, which gave him the 

jeasure of relieving his wife from the cares 
of business, and enabled him‘to provide for 
her a spacious and well-furnished abode. 
She adorned a high station as well as she 
had borne a lowly one, and presided at her 
husband’s liberal table as gracefully as when 
he ate his breakfast of bread and milk from 
a twopenny bowl.—Parton’s Life of Franklin. 


From the Living Age 
TWO GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 

[The two following papers have come into the 
hands of the Editor of Mucmi'lan’s Mayuzine at the 
same time. He has reason to kuow that both are 
genuine ; and as they are written with reality and 
earnestness, and describe with apparent fidelity the 
wants and complaints of persons at opposite ends 
of the social scale, he has ventured to print them 
together, in the hope that they may prove not un- 
interesting or uninstructive illustrations of ohe of 
the great social problems of our day.) 


I. 
THE UPPER SIDE. 
OUR OFFENCE, OUR DEFENCE, AND OUR PETITION, 
By a Belgravian Young Ludy. 

May we be allowed to say a word in our 
own defence? We have been silent long 
enough under the torrent of abuse which has 
been poured upon us from Pulpit and Press 
during the past two years. ‘These powers are 
almost equally in the hands of men, and it is 
against this formidable array of enemies that 
we now for the first time take the field. 

We wish to state our case fairly, without 
exaggeration and without partiality: we are 
too much in earnest to desire either. The 
question, which is an easy subject for an occa- 
sional article or sermon, is to us one of vital 
importance. It may be pleasant to write a 
pointed, stinging satire on the frivolity and 
the vices of women, seasoning it with that 
flavor of impropriety which the public takes 
for wit, and then to hug oneself with the feel- 
ing that a duty to society has been performed ; 


bnt the matter changes its aspect altogether | 


when looked at from our point of view. 
What is sport to others, is death—moral and 
intellectual—to us. 

We are not going to discuss here the whole 
question of the rights and position of women. 
We stretch out the right hand of sympathy 
to all those who are working earnestiy and 
wisely in the cause of our poorer sisters, but 
at the same time we ask a patient hearing of 
our own case. 

We wish to say something on the position 
and opportunities of English ladies. We use 
this word in no invidious sense, but take it in 
its usually accepted meaning of non-profes- 
sional women. Ruskin, in- an eloquent pas- 
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and this derivation will exactly suit our pur- 
pose here—a distributor of, not a seeker after, 
the good things of this world. It is against 
this class that all the abuse has been of late 
directed, and it is this class alone which has 
hitherto found no opportunity of public de- 
fence. The grievances of laboring women— 
of female artisans, artists, and governesses— 
are constantly being brought before the pub- 
lic ; ours alone have hitherto been passed over 
in silence. 

Let us first state plainly the whole charge 
brought against us; and here we shall tread 
well-worn ground. Young ladies, then, are 
said to be wholly given up toa mad search 
after pleasure ; to care for nothing save dress, 
extravagance, and the vanity of personal ap- 
pearance; to sacrifice modesty, nay, decency 
itself, in their endeavors to secure what is said 
to be the only object of their lives, a rich or 
a noble marriage; to have abandoned the 
decorous feminine ways of their ancestors, 
and to have adopted a style of Jife and con- 
versation unbefitting womanhood—to sum up 
everything, to have ceased being “ ladies,” 
and to have become “ fast girls of the period.” 
A heavy accusation truly, and one which 
weighs none the lighter upon us because we 
confess that there is much of truth in it. We 
know—none better—the deep degradation of 
the life we live; but none but God and our 
own hearts can tell how bitter is the struggle 
in most cases before we submit in utter hope- 
Jessness to the yoke imposed upon us by 
fashion. : 

It would be easy to prove that in the pre- 
sent day there is scarcely any alternative for 
a girl in fashionable society, between reck- 
less dissipation and a convent life. The latter 
is becoming oftener chosen year by year; but 
the many hindrances which English feeling 
throws in the way of it makes the world still 
the commonest choice for those whose eyes 
are open to the dangers and the evils of both. 
It seems the wisest course to choose the evil 
you can abandon rather than that from which 
there is no withdrawal. We ask all those— 
and their name is legion—who are terrified 
out of all common sense, by the rapid spread 
of monastic institutions in this country, to 
follow us for a few minutes while we point 
out the reason of their sudden growth. There 
is no smoke without fire, no effect without a 
cause ; and the cause of the success of Church 
of England convicts is to be found in the 
frivolity of the life which custom now en- 
forces on most of us. To minds not wholly 
broken-in to the customs of society, it is re- 
freshing to turn from a life the purpose of 
which is entirely selfish,—in which the adorn- 
ment, comfort, and amusement of the great 


sage, derives “Lady” from “ Loafgiver,” | idol Self is the only duty,—to one from which 
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self-indulgence, luxury, and vanity are (theo- 
retically at least) banished. Yet, strange to 
say, the very writers who inveigh the most 
bitterly against our useless lives are the same 
who the most eagerly oppose the establish- 
ment of convents. 

To make our meaning clear, we will now 
briefly sketch the usual course of a young 
lady’s life. We will leave out of the ques- 
tion the many cases when the death of par- 
ents, or some similar misfortune, throws defi- 
nite duties upon a girl’s shoulders, Circum- 
stances such as these sometimes form noble 
women; they have never, in our experience, 


resulted in the production of a “girl of the 


period,” so we pass them by. 


Let us, then, imagine the case of a girl who 
at seventeen finds herself a member of a 
prosperous and wealthy family, with a father 
and mother still in the prime of life. Let us 


also suppose her (and we trust no Englishman 
will think it too great a strain on his imagi- 


nation) to be by nature intelligent, high- 


minded, and warm-hearted. A desultory 
education has shown her glimpses of much 
that is interesting in the world around her, 


and probably the poetry of three or four 


modern languages has left the traces of many 
a noble thought and aspiration in her mind. 
The newspapers lying on her father’s table 
shows her each morning the great world with 
all its sorrow and all its needs. The religious 
revival, too, affects her powerfully, as in. ser- 
mon after sermon she hears the preacher ex- 


tol the merits of self-denial and the glories of 


self-sacrifice. She is stirred with enthusiasm, 
and she looks about her for her own personal 
duties, and asks to have a post assigned her 
in the battle-field of life. Strange, while all 
around are up and stirring, there seems 
to be no place left for her. She reads in 
stilted phrases in many a “good” book that 
woman’s work is home work and home influ- 
ence, but this is scarcely applicable to herself. 
Her home isa luxurious one, and servants 
are at hand, often in unnecessary numbers, 
to perform every household duty; and her 
mother, blessed with many daughters, only 
asks for her occasional society. She has a 
great deal of leisure, and all the more time 
to think. We must not forget also the change 
which has taken place in the physical train- 
ing of girls. In the days when Lord Byron 
“could not endure to see a woman eat,” 
fashionable ladies lived, or tried to live on 
next to nothing; robust health was vulgar, 
and exercise never dreamt of by those who 
did not wish to be supposed capable of doing 
anything beyond lying on a sofa, pretending 
to réad the “ Corsair.” Our, modern young 
lady, on the contrary, has been taught to 
ride, drive, walk, skate, &c., and from thence 





results a decided increase in muscular power 
and energy, which in their turn demand 
exercise. % 
Finding no field for the exercise of hep 
energies insice her father’s house, she wi 
probably direct her first attempt towards the 
parish-school. Often, however, she finds if 
well supplied with trained teachers, who look 
upon her amateur labors with contempt, morg 
or less disguised, and she perceives that a sub 
scription would be much more acceptable 
than a visit; or, in other cases, when her ser 
vices might be of real use, her mother finds 
out that “ the school is close,” or that scarla- 


tina, measles, or whooping-cough are preva.’ 


lent, and forbids her attendance on that scoré, 
The same objections are raised against her 
visiting the poor, even if she feels that her 
youth and inexperience fit her to comfort the 
misery and cope with the vice of which she 
knows nothing. And now that several 
schemes have been found to be impracticable, 
she begins to feel life rather dull and uninter- 
esiing. She finds no beaten track, and hers 
happens not to be one of those extraordinary 
characters which can carve outa path for 
itself in spite of every obstacle. Feeling, 
however, that she must do something, she 
pulls out her old schoolbooks, and determines 
to study by herself, but she presently becomes 
dissatisfied with her work, discovering her 
original grounding to be so indifferent that 
she is building on very insecure foundations, 
Her family discourage her in every way, de 
riding her as a “ blue,” and interrupting her 
studies continually. Lastly—and this dis 
courages her more than anything—she reflects 
that her education and her accomplishments 
can never be of the slightest use to any one 
save herself, and she cannot see clearly that 
they will even help her. Her mother, dis- 
tressed at perceiving in her the germ of such 
unorthodox and troublesome tastes, calls her 
“morbid,” and thinks it right to “rouse” 
her by a course of gaiety, probably beginning 
with a ball at home. A first ball is a pleas- 
ant prospect to every girl, and she flings her- 
self energetically into the work of prepara- 
tion. The mere physical exertion of dancing 
for five hours together is a pleasant change 
from the listless torpor of her life. She en- 
joys it thoroughly, and when it is over finds 
it has left a hundred amusing reminiscences, 
The little trivial flatteries and compliments 
which she received would not hurt her if she 
had anything else to think about; but, as it 
is, she finds that she dwells more upon them 
than she at all desires. She begins to despise 
herself. Perhaps she hopes that the Church 
may restore her to her better self, and she 
flies thither. We believe we may say, with- 
out any want of charity, that the real reason 
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why church-going has become so popular of 
jate is, because it supplies an imaginary duty 
to fill up hours for which girls really can find 
no other harmless occupation. Then, again, 
this reacts with deteriorating influence upon 
her character. Thecontrast between the. life 
of active charity and self-denial preached, 
and the useless self-indulgent one she is com- 

lled to live, first startles the conscience and 
then kills it. What shall our heroine do? 
Some of her friends fly for refuge to the bosom 
of the Romish or extreme High Church, and 
recover from self-contempt behind the veil 
which marks their death to tlie world. 
Others—and these are by far the most numer- 
ous class—outlive their better feelings, or 
drown them in the flood of fashionable life. 


‘Let us imagine that the girl whose life we are 


sketching chooses to remain in the world: in 
many instances she would have no other 
choice. 

The pleasures of society soon pall upon her. 
From week to week, and month to month, 
there is no cessation from the weary, purpose- 
less round of gaiety. She has been sew to 
drink too deeply of the stimulating draught 
to be able to do without it now. Society is 
odious, but a quiet life is unendurable. 

She no longer cares for dancing for its own 
sake, she must relieve its monotony with flir- 
tation. Then gradually as she feels herself 
falling farther and farther away from her own 
girlish ideal, she clings the more desperately 
to the only excitement with which she can 
kill time and smother conscience. Hence 
arises all the evil against which the moralist 
and satirist alike inveigh. , ‘ ‘ 

And yet perhaps at the:bottom of it lies a 
better feeling. She sees some of her friends 
saved all. this degradation by a happy mar- 
rigge, and wishes to change her lot for one in 
which she might have some object to live for 
besides herself, some purpose in life not wholly 
selfish. Hence proceed many unhappy mar- 
riages, when the bride only flies to marriage 
to save her from the insipid uselessness of her 
life. Hence also many mercenary marriages 
which often tempt girls by offering them a 
larger sphere of action. We think if men 
oftener had themselves the chance of winning 
power, wealth, independence, and rank, by a 
flattering word or an expressive smile, we 
should hear fewer hard words on this subject. 
They would then learn the severity of a girl’s 
temptation; especially when it is contrasted 
with the alternative of an unmarried life, 
soured by the recolleetions of a wasted youth, 
and the prospect of a purposeless old age. 
We ask any intelligent man to put himself for 
a moment into the place of any unmarried 
woman of his acquaintance. Treated up to 
the very confines of middle life as if still a 


child, with no more liberty or independence 
than at sixteen, obliged to conform to the 
habits and practices of her father’s house, 
whether congenial or not to her own temper 
and principles, with no definite object in view, 
and no prospect of being able to form larger 
interests til the breaking up of her home 
(often late in life) leaves her even more deso- 
late than before, can we wonder that with 
many fear overcomes delicacy in their struggle 
to escape? Far be it from us to say that an 
unmarried woman’s life must be an unhappy 
one; we only maintain that any intelligent 
being must find an existence without duties 
and without cares very monotonous, and coi - 
sequently very dangerous. She may devote 
herself to wood-carving, illumination, or lace- 
making, and with these pursuits she may kill 
a certain amount of time, but they never can 
satisfy the conscience or give sufficient em- 
ployment to the mind when followed merely 
for the sake of amusement. It is idle to say 
that this state of things lasts but for a few 
years, and that in most cases she is her own 
mistress after thirty. Granting that this were 
true, which we do not allow, is it not adding 
insult to injury, after keeping her for ten or 
twelve years in forced and demoralizing idle- 
ness, to bid her then set to work and begin a 
new life when she feels years have consumed 
all her energy and enthusiasm, without giving 
her any compensating experience ? ' 

This then is the life which the world has 
hitherto thought fit to impose upon the 
daughters of the rich; and now that the 
world itself is dissatisfied with the result, may 
we not ask for a reconsideration of our 


sentence ? 
(To be continued.) 


ciewoniadebliindiielcstihs 
A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


We noticed last week that the Earth Closet 
had been introduced into the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, at Philadelphia. George E. War- 
ring, Jr., of New York, while on a recent visit 
to the institution, saw a number of cases of 
flesh-wounds dressed with dry earth from 
the Closet, the result of which are published 
at length in the New York Tribune, and from 
which we make an extract: 

“ There was lying in the ward a patient suf- 
fering from a very severe compound fracture 
of the lower leg. The wound was in an un- 
healthy condition, and its exudations, amount- 
ing to a pint in 24 hours, were so offensive as 
to causea sickening and even dangerousstench, 
that the excellent ventilation of the ward and 
the use of the usual disinfectants were hardly 
able even to mitigate. It occurrred to Dr. 
Hewson to test the power of dry earth to ab- 
sorb this odor, as it had that of excrement.— 
The effect was magical. Not only was the 
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offensiveness entirely overcome, but the-effect 

on the character of the wound itself was such 
as no previous treatment had been able to 
compass. The suppuration was, within a few 
days, so reduced that the daily dressing of a 
single balf pint of earth was not even saturated ; 
the edges of the flesh-wound lost their in- 
flamed character ; the intense pain of the sore 
was entirely relieved, and a healthy granula- 
tion had ensued. 

A railroad brakeman whose hand was—a 
year and a half ago—crushed between the 
coupling heads of two cars, and who has never 
been free from pain, and seldom from intense 

ain; whose hand, from the wrist to the knuck- 
es, was a festering mass of carious bones and 
inflamed flesh, and whose system had been 
so reduced that he could not have survived 
the amputation which alone can entirely re- 
lieve him, is now happy in freedom from pain. 
His flesh-wound has taken on a healthy char- 
acter, and his strength is fast returning. He 
even hopes to save his hand, but the long con- 
ee decay of the bone makes this impos- 
sible. 

On Saturday last a laborer, engaged in 
breaking up condemned shells, exploded one 
that was charged. The powder burned his 
face and arms, and (seriously) one of his knees, 
which was struck by a fragment of the iron 
that completely shattered the knee-pan. His 
burns and the fracture were immediately 
dressed with dry earth, and the freedom from 
sm and the absence of inflammation have 

en as marked in his case as in the others. 
Without this dressing the knee-joint must in- 
evitably have become involved, and the leg 
must have been lost. Now, the wound is 
evidently healing, and (although it is too early 
to speak positively) there is every reason to 
hope that the result of the injury wili be only 
a stiff knee. 

Last Wednesday an entire breast was re- 
moved for cancer, and the wound was dressed 
with dry earth. It is now healing rapidly. 
There has been no inflammation and no sup- 
puration, and this woman too—calm and hap- 
py looking, with a healthy color and a steady 
voice—spoke far more than her cheerful words 
in thankfulness for her relief.”—Delaware co. 


Republican. 


“ Thou shalt not curse the deaf.” (Lev. 19: 
14.) Those who are absent are deaf—they 
cannot right themselves; therefore say no ill 
of them. | 


— - ~~ 

ITEMS. 
Tue first bill s‘gned by President Grant was the 
one in favor of sustaining the public credit; the 
sevond which received his signature, was the one se- 


curing rights to blacks and whites in the District of | neros, Edward Agramonte, Ignacio Agramonte, 


Columbia. Both of these measures had been de- 
feated by President Johnson. 






| 






A wate delegation of citizens of Philade!phia hay: 
presented a proposition to the President and Com 
gress with a view to break up the present system, ; 
cheating, plundering and invflaming the Indiang | 
The plan is a simple one. It is to place the com 
duct of Indian affairs in safer hands, by the follow 
ing amendment to the Indian Appropriation’ billf 
‘*For promoting the civilization of the Sioux natiqy 
of Indians and other Indians, and for fulfilling 1 
obligations of the Government to them—the sum 4 
three millions of dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary—to be expended by the Secretary of 
the Interior, with the joint approval and consent if 
himself and five Commissioners, to be appointed by 
P esident of the United States, who shall receive ng 


: , pitty : Dar 
compensation, nor be in anywise interested in any Dar 
transaction under this appropriation.’’ This sola Dar 
tion of the Indian problem has the sanction of the Bla 
President, the Secretary of the Interior, and lead. N 
ing Senators and members of the House of Repre- co 
presentatives. F 

Tue Ocean.—According to the results of late res o 
cent deep sea soundings, it is announced that the Por 
bottom of the sea, at great depths, is covered bya tr 
continuous mass, extending over miles in extent, of ae 
what may be considered as one single animal. It iy suits, 
thought to form the lowest stage of animal life on - 
the globe, and is supposed to derive its nourish. . 
ment directly from the mineral world, as in case of Spun 
plants. The new animal has been baptized by the = 
euphonious name of Buthybius. _ 

Tue following important document is a proclam- Th 
ation of liberty to all the slaves, and is addressed Or 
by a Convention of a number of the leading insur- Clot! 
gents of the Central Department—that of Camaguey, 
or Puerto-Principe. Its main features are the same 
as the proclamation of Cespedes; but it is very sig- 
nificant now, because it shows that the rebellion, 
with every step it takes of advance, is more and em 
more determined in its measure of Abolition. —_ 

DECREE OF ABOLITION. ib ) 


The institution of Slavery, brought to Cuba by 


the Spanish domination, ought to be extinguished T 
with it. The Assembly of Representatives of the § goff 
Center, having in consideration the principles of of 
eternal jastice, decree in the name of liberty and of § ¢rib 
the people: N 

1. Slavery is abolished. be 

2. Opportunely will be indemnified the masters § apy 
of those who till to-day were slaves. 

3. All those who by virtue of this decree are freed 
will contribute with their efforts to the indepen. | 
dence of Cuba. “s 

4. To this end, those who may be deemed apt 1 
and necessary for the military service will be mus-— 
tered into our ranks, e:joying the same fortunes” = 
and consideration as other soldiers of the Liberal 0] 
army. 

5. Those who cannot serve in the army will con- | 
tinue during the war dedicated to the same labor in i 
which they are now engag-d, in order to sustain the 
productiveness of the land, and to contribute to the 
supply and support of those who offer their blood Si 
for the common liberty. This obligation belongs in R: 
the same manner to all citizens who to-day are free, 
whatever be their color or race, excepting those of 9 ng 


the military service. 

6. A special ordinance will prescribe the details 
of the fulfilment of this decree. ' 
Country and Liberty !—Camaguey, February 26, 
1869, Signed for the Assembly, Salvador de Cis- 


Francisco Sanchez, Antonio Zambrano, Gen. Anto- 
nio Castillo. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 3, 1869. 


1669. SPRING. 1669./REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS, 


ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR FRIENDS. Puskitees Warehouse 
At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store No. 526 Callowhill Street, — 


Will be found the following line of fresh aud de-| Keep on band a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
sirable goods adapted to their wants, many of which ¢ Ss a ERI URS Levectng te GAD 


are of our own importation, viz. : tresses, Varnishing and Kepairiog attended to with promptness. 





Dark Olive Green Alpacas. Paces REDUCED. mwexi wyp 
Dark Olive Brown Alpacas, 

Dark Brown and Mode Silks, from $1.75 to $3.00. ISAAC DI XO N, 

Black Gros Grain Silks,—a full line. 120 South Eleventh Street, 
Narrow Stripe Silks, fine quality, dark grounds. DEALER IN 


——— Plaid Silks, $1.12}, very cheap i selling WATCH RS, JRW RORY, 
Goan cops nate. ceo SILVER AND PLATED WARE 
French and Irish Poplins—beautiful shades for} Particular attention paid to repairing Chronome 

suits. ters, Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watches. 





Neat Figured Wool De Laines—scarce goods. OLD GOLD and SILVER bought or taken in ex- 
Black and White and Brown and White Plaid | change. exxi 
un Silk Shawls. nS an ae 
wiriat Square Shawls—with and without borders. adusn TR im M i NC STO RE. he 
Satin Levantine Shawls, Brown and Plain. Silk and Cotton Blonde, with Seen Pam ewan ale 
Mode Hernani—for Dresses and Shawls. 163 xmpfw A. K. PARRY, 612 Spring Garden St. 
Thibet Shawls—finest assortment we ever offered. 
Our House Furnishing Department, as well as the BOoOOoOxXSsS 
Cloth, are complete with a large and choice stock. » ISSUED BY THE 
STOKES & WOOD BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FR1=NDS," 
’ FOR SALB BY 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. EMMOR COMLY, — 
cama 2143. - | 444 North Seventh Street, Phiiada. 
a —— | PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
bb 99 | 18mo0. 141 pp., Cloth..,..... 0000 eseee ++ oo» Price 50c. 
RULES OF DISCI PLINE. THOMAS ELLWOOD, the Btory of, by A.L. P. 
The Representative Committee or Meeting for| 18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible.............. --Price 20¢. 


Sufferings have ordered another edition of the Book | Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions. 
of Discipline printed, which will be ready for dis-| _ By Ann A. Towssgnp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price $1 00 
tribution about the Ist of Fourth month next. Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

Monthly and other Meetings who wish them will| swers for Family Use or First-Day Schuvis. By 
be furnished at the rate of 26 cts. per copy, by | Janz Jonson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
application to either of the undersigned. * 166 “ “ Second. “ 40c. 


Wm. Dorsey, 923 Market St, Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

Jos. C. TunNPENNY, 813 Spruce St., 32 MO. G4 PP..-sesevesereee svereses eners seePrice 20c. 

Joun Sauxpers, 34 N. Fourth 8t., Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
Committee. By 8. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth...........Priee 26¢. 


Friends and others who wish to' procure one or ae hee ee ; Watchword and Go 
more copies, can do so at the rate of 35 cts. per Thoughts for the Children, or Questions ‘ind 


copy, by application to ' Answers, designed to encourage serious and 
T. Exiwoop Zett, 17 and 19 8, Sixth St. fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jan tod 
pAenedeginy 58 ie, I, 3d mo. 13, 1869. 43 Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth.......0.. Price 20s. 
_________..._ | A Pable of Faith............... -Price, per dos., 30c. 


“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book d df 
EATON FEMAL FEMALE INSTITUTE, ‘Children, in Six Sessboony ba ae 2 


Situated on Philadelphia and Baltimore Central| “Early Impressions.” Compiled wines Jounena. 
Railroad, Kennett Sedure, Pa. 6 Nos., 32m0, 64 pp. CACH.....cecrerereeP TiC? 75x. 


rth month | Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Trath 
eT as held by the Society of Friem@s, by Janz Jouysoy. 


next. 18mo. 71 pp .-Price 25¢. 
For Circulars, address B. T. SWAYNE, Familiar Conversations on the ‘Queries. 
43 3t. Principal. Hargaist E. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 ’pp......Price 49c, 























FRIENDS’ 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Intends this season to be ahead of all com- 
titors in furnishing goods which Friends 
ave desired and could not hitherto procure. 

He has therefore had made in England and 

France many goods ee for his own 

sales, He aims to make his store Heap- 

QUARTERS for goods for Friends, Please see 

the following list : 

Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. ; 

Wide Lama Cloth, a yew article for Shawls and 
Dresses—the only lot in this country. 

Mode and Brown Silk-finish Alpacas. 

Colored’ Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 

Shawls. 

Chené and Plaid Poplinetts. 

Silk Hungarians and Zenobias. 

Silk warp Polynese Cloth. 

Ghené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 

Neat Plaid, Brown and Black Silks. 

44, 5-4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls, 

Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc, worth 45. 

Bound Thibet Shawls. Every Friend wishing one 
is invited to call before purchasing, as he has shades 
imported expressly for 4 and not to be found 
elsewhere. ems xi ly. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
3wesmo 33 N. Second St, Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following New and desirable Goods are well worth the at- 











tevtion of Friends. 
I have ust received ie CRIBDT WOE, 
SHA Ae, Bound a: mbound. Also a large assorumcat of 


HAWLS, DBEBS GOODS, tr. be 
 ERIENDS? SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about halfa block from the esting hone, between 
14th and 15th Sts., New York City. 1268 lyp 


SWITHIA @,. SHORTLIDEE’s 
BOARDING SCHOOLS, 


At Ke nett Square. Chester Co., Penna., 
Dat term of twelve weeks, 3d mo. 29, 1869. 









oi 


be BOOKS FOR SALE 


* ‘Yanney’s History of the Separation, 1827-8, 847 pp., 95c. Neat 


Pocket Testaments. 20 cts. and upwards. Journal of John Comly, 
$2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. Journal of John Wool- 
mon, $1.00, Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn. $2.50 do. Geo. Fox, $2.00. 

Karly Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
oe 11 vols,, (4th vol. out of print,) $3. Works of Isaac 
Peningtoa, 4 $5. History of Delaware County, Penna., $3.00. 


Thomas Stery’s vermati &c., $1.00. Emily Mayland, $1.00. 

“The Bt $1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 6 cts, 60 cts. 

Deok’ OF meets 2S 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. 

ai Jackson, 50c. 

vee teed? Md Man oon) itallowell, h. 75c. Sermon 

by Wm. a fn cuca Sins Richardson, 
Buailed wie 


Lout duce additional, w sent by mail. 
ie aes EBMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh Bt. 
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WO. BRACOCE, i 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKE 















No. 907 Filbert Street, 


















PHILADELPHIA... a¢ 





A General Assortment of Ready-made€ offi 
= ne teruisice for Funerals furnished 


BEST PAINTS KNOWN 


For HOUSES ROOFS, BARNS FENCES 
BO BRIDGE 8 OeRe we 


&e,, at 4g the vest 
ys a aA Pecora Co. Pattee Paint (costio vi 
wear lo 


paint as much as 250 lbs. of Lead, (costi ‘i 
This Co,’s Warrz Lzap is the neat bea coe 


SMITH BOWEN, Sec'y’ 


‘*Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
Office, 150 N. 4th St., peters 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FURSITORE WAREROOMS, | 

_ No. 18 North Ninth Street, "i 
PHILADELPHIA. : 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholste ; 
Removals and Packing of Furniture — 
carefully attended to. Rooms’ to ; 


- Let tor Storing Furniture. 
exxi ly 


Ercildoun Boarding School Schook 
FOR GIRLS 


Chester County, Pennsylvania. a 
The Spring and Summer Term of this Institution” 
w:ll commence on the 22d of Second month next, 7 
Thorough and careful instruction in every depart-— 
ment. « Terms $80.00 
For full particulars address the-Principal; “+ 
»* > B. DARLINGTON, JR., ¥ 
123mmo »® . Eroildona, Chester Co. Pee 2h 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 




























418t1017 





Situated"on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from! 7 


Bordentown, N. J. 


The Fifty-Righth Séssion of this Institution will commence on _ 


the 17th of Fiith month, 1809, 
Terms $106 per session of twenty weéks.” No extra charges, 


For fall p: artculars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 36 wy Crosewicks P.0., Burlington Co., N J. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY,“ 


TON 
A Boarding School’ for both Sexes. 
This Institution, which has been ia successful operation during — 
the past winter, will reopen for a term of thirteen wees, Fourth — 
month 6, 1869. Kor Circulara address 
oh THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, Pré 
xt” 


Easton, Washington Co.; N. Y. 





THE OSWEGO INSTITUTE, 7 ja 


At Oswego Village, Duchess Vo., Nw¥ 4 

Will begin its Summer Term the 5th day of Fourth — 

month, (April,) 1869, and continue fourteen weeks. 
For particulars, address AMIE DRURY, 


3we Principal. 
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